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extensive preparations had been made, was intended to put an end to the
restless activity of Llywelyn ap lorwerth, the king of Snowdonia. Fleets
were sent along the Welsh coasts from Bristol and Chester and the advance
by land was to start from the latter place. The adventure was hurriedly
abandoned, the forces summoned from England, Ireland, and Galloway
had to return; but Lly welyn was not in a position to press his advantage.
He was John's man, for he had done him homage in 1209, his wife was
John's illegitimate daughter, his son was a hostage, and John had shewn
that he was quite ruthless in the execution of hostages and prisoners.
Moreover Llywelyn's alliance with the other princes of Wales was not
secure, and the English garrisons in the castles of Deganwy and Rhuddlan
were on the watch, while the well-organised palatinate of Earl Ranulf of
Chester lay behind. It was in John's reign, as we may learn from numerous
entries on the chancery rolls, that the cordon, which his grandson was to
draw tight, was first placed around the lairs of the Welsh princes.

John's attitude to the Welsh princes was in part dictated by his position
as a great Marcher lord, for during the greater part of his reign he had
direct control of the Gloucester inheritance. Similarly his relations with
Scotland were influenced by the complex of feudal ties which deprived
the border between England and Scotland of most of its reality. His Irish
policy was even more directly the outcome of feudal problems, and reacted
upon his position in England1. John de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, whom
he overthrew with the help of the Lacys in 1205, was a brother-in-law of
Reginald, King of the Isles. Hugh de Lacy, the next earl, and Walter
de Lacy, Earl of Meath, had important English connexions, and were
overthrown in their turn with the aid of the lords of Galloway and Carrick.
Their downfall was mainly the result of their understanding with William
de Braiose, the lord of Gower in South Wales and of the great honour of
Limerick. It was natural for men with such vast opportunities and
privileges to regard themselves as immune from those trammels by which
they and their peers were bound in England, yet, if they were unchecked,
they were natural centres of intrigue with the king's enemies. William
the Marshal himself, who esteemed loyalty as the chief virtue, found it
hard to submit his privileges as lord of Leinster to the interference of
the royal justiciar, just as he had found it hard to accept John's decision
that he must choose between himself and the King of France, and not try
to serve both. The results of John's imposing and drastic intervention in
1210 were felt at once in England. The Lacys had fallen, William de
Braiose was a fugitive, the Angevin administration had been effectively
imposed upon the Anglo-Irish lords, and the native Irish rulers had for the
time been fitted into the system of vassal relations. During the next few
years John could rely upon the support of his men in Ireland. They backed
him in his resistance to the Pope, and they sent a strong force under their
justiciar, the Bishop of Norwich, to swell the host which gathered on
1 For its importance in Irish history, see infra, VoL m.
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